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Members night and casserole tea—Tuesday 7 August 

Arrive at 6.30 p.m for tea. The meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Jeanette Spittle, Coordinator Land Management, Environment and Natural Resources, CoGG 

Topic: Jeanette will give an overview of the project that maps the environment within Council boundaries. The GFNC 
has built strong links with the CoGG Environment Unit and Jeanette will give us further insight into the activities being 
undertaken by the Unit. 

Speaker: Jacqui Pocklington, Marine Ranger, Parks Victoria. 

Topic: Jacqui will discuss our local marine environment and the citizen science program Sea Search. There are 
opportunities for members to get involved in events run at Point Lonsdale and Barwon Heads. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 4 September at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Bryan Roberts, Natural Environment Program Officer, DELWP 

Topic: Protecting Victoria's Environment—Biodiversity 2037. Bryan will provide an overview of the Victorian 
Government's plan to stop biodiversity decline and achieve overall improvement over the next 20 years. It makes the 
case for increased effort, and defines a more modern approach to managing our biodiversity. The Plan establishes a 
long-term vision, goals and specific targets. A four-year implementation plan will support the delivery of the Plan. 
Further information at www.environment.vic.gov.au/biodiversity/biodiversity-plan 


Bird Group Meeting—Thursday 16 August at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Dr. Joe Benshemesh 

Topic: The National Malleefowl Monitoring Database has become central to the monitoring effort for the species across 
Australia. Malleefowl conservation is the goal of the monitoring program in which volunteers collaborate with agencies 
and academics to track breeding across Australia. Tracking breeding numbers through time provides information on 
population and clarifies the species' conservation status—an essential foundation for conserving a species where there 


is uncertainty about effective management. 


Bird Group Meeting—Thursday 20 September at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Dr. Michelle Hall 

Topic: All about Fairy-wrens—from Serendip Sanctuary to the Tropics. 

Fairy-wrens occupy almost every corner of Australia. While the different species share many characteristics in 
common, they also encompass diversity in behaviour, song, colour, etc. Michelle will speak about her research on 
complex song and animal personality in the high-density population of Superb Fairy-wrens at Serendip Sanctuary, and 
about her research on Purple-crowned Fairy-wrens in the Kimberley, Lovely Fairy-wrens in Cairns, and the 'sandstone' 
subspecies of the Variegated Fairy-wren in Kakadu National Park. 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
Members are encouraged to arrive early at meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to other members and visitors. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


GFNC website Observations 


www.gfnc.org.au . : 
Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 


SEATS i E US RE DIES ARATE P invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 
read interesting articles and much more... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 


so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover of a Black-shouldered Kite with a mouse was taken by Phil Watson, 
Winter Wader Count at Moolap, 22 June. 


The back cover photo of Corybas incurvus, Slaty Helmet Orchid, was taken by Bernie Lingham 
at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 3 August. 
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President's report 


It has been an active month for the Club and great to 
see so many members attending the various Club 
meeting and forums. 


The general meeting was the first event for the month. 
Each year there is one meeting allocated to a geology 
subject. This year speakers from Geological Survey of 
Victoria and the Department of Economic Development, 
Jobs, Transport and Resources did not disappoint as 
they spoke about the Victorian Gas Program. We learnt 
about the techniques for mapping the rock layers in the 
Otway Basin and how this information will be used by 
companies in identifying where on-shore sedimentary 
rock structures might hold conventional gas reserves. 
The speakers stated that any likely location where 
reserves might be found would probably not be large like 
those in Gippsland, but any gas extracted could feed 
existing gas processing infrastructure in the western part 
of the state for a few more years at least. The scientists 
viewed the gas option as an energy source to assist the 
transition from coal while the state ramps up its 
renewable energy program to meet long-term clean 
energy targets. It will be a case of ‘watching this space’ 
as the mapping program is planned to be completed by 
mid-2020, coinciding with the end of the moratorium on 
on-shore conventional gas exploration and extraction 
(see pp.10—11 for a report on the Victorian Gas Program 
in South West Victoria). 


The Wider Geelong Flora lecture was held in the second 
week of the month, with a very interesting presentation 
on Banksias. Matt Leach from the Australian Plant 
Society told us about the history of identification of the 
various Victorian species and the unique characteristics 
and geographical range of each. Attendees also learnt 
about some of the challenges faced by Matt in 
propagating and growing these plants at his property in 
Inverleigh. 


At the Bird Group meeting, Sean Dooley presented on 
Robin identification in his typically engaging, humorous, 
and very informative style. The meeting drew good 
attendance with several new people/members attending 
a Club meeting for the first time. Sean, editor of 
Australian BirdLife Magazine, had written a feature 
article on this subject in the recent June issue. For those 
who were unable to attend the meeting, and are not 
Australian BirdLife Magazine subscribers, it is available 
at most newsagents, so there is at least the opportunity 
to learn about these beautiful birds if you obtain a copy. 


Representatives of the GFNC Conservation 
Subcommittee meet with staff of the Department of 
Environment, Land, Water and Planning (DELWP) 
during the month as part of the ongoing program to 
discuss biodiversity programs in our region. The session 


Rod Lowther 


provides a forum to update each other on current issues. 
We have sought to interact proactively with DELWP. 
These forums also give us a better understanding of the 
internal management processes, a heads-up on major 
changes, and knowledge of studies currently underway 
or in the pipeline. We again raised the status of the 
MOOLAP Coastal Strategic Framework PLAN. 
Unfortunately, we received confirmation that the report is 
not finalised, but the release is now scheduled within the 
next couple of months. This was most disappointing to 
hear, especially for those members of the Club's Moolap 
Subcommittee who have been leading the six-year 
campaign to save the site's ecological and 
environmental values for endangered shorebirds and 
other birds that use this habitat for feeding. 


BirdLife Australia organised a community forum in the 
latter half of the month to discuss the need for stronger 
environmental laws. The GFNC was pleased to co-host, 
and GFNC members John Newman and Bruce Lindsay 
both talked on different aspects of why the current 
situation was not working. John highlighted the specific 
actions around the Club efforts to have Moolap 
Saltworks as a protected bird sanctuary, while Bruce 
gave an overview of the existing Federal Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity Conservation (EPBC) Act. It 
was both surprising and alarming to hear that since the 
EPBC Act was first legislated in 1999, thousands of 
development projects have come before the Minister for 
approval and only a handful have been rejected. 
Second, the Minister is not obligated to provide the 
reason or explain the basis of the decision. (Just imagine 
what the outcry would be if the same level of powers 
were available to the police in executing laws with no 
recourse to the courts to judge the validity of the case 
being pursued.) The EPBC Act is up for review in 2019. 
All environmental organisations are calling to have an 
independent National Environmental Protection Authority 
established. This would ensure environmental impacts of 
significant projects would be reviewed in a more open 
and transparent way. 


Finally, this cold wet weather has been a positive for 
emerging fungi growing in the area. | have been very 
impressed with members', and in particular Lorraine 
Phelan's, photos of the various species on the Club's 
Facebook page and in recent issues of the Geelong 
Naturalist. If you have not signed up to our Facebook 
page Discussion Group, | suggest you do so, as it is 
good opportunity to see what members are observing 
when out and about 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


In recent months we have welcomed to the Club... 


Phil Hunter, Armstrong Creek; Trevor Hodson, Birregurra; Chris and Sandra White, Highton; Gisela Fuchs, Belmont. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion report—Anglesea 
28 June 2018 
Leaders: Lynne Clarke and Alison Watson 


Fog descended upon Geelong just after dawn. It was a 
slower journey to Anglesea than expected, the fog 
persisting all the way. 


The fog parted just as we approached Anglesea, 
revealing the smooth, pearl-blue ocean. Lothar, at the 
Ramsay Street meeting point, had already 
photographed a King Parrot and a female Satin 
Bowerbird. By 9.00 a.m. 23 participants had arrived, 
including several visitors and newcomers. 


We set off along the path which has recently been 
realigned some distance away from the clifftop. It 
consisted of a raised walkway made of recycled plastic, 
raised above the heathland. This gave us beautiful 
views, with scraps of fog lingering across the hills. Not 
much was stirring in the chill. However every twig and 
spiderweb was gleaming with weak sunlight on myriad 
dewdrops. The path re-joined the cliff, but it was very 
evident how necessary an extension of the new path is: 
cracks in the sandy soil, some quite wide, were 
apparent at the edge, ready to collapse down the cliff 
with the next heavy rain. Cheryl told us that this is one of 
the fastest receding coastlines in the world. 


A small flock of Crimson Rosellas, mainly immatures, 
were absorbed in food-finding while also seemingly 
engaged in tumbling play amongst the low heathy scrub. 
Eastern Spinebills frequently claimed our attention, 
especially where the first eucalypt blossoms were 
emerging. We could not hear or see any sign of the 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwrens we were hoping for, but 
one Tawny-crowned Honeyeater was spotted along this 
walk and two Striated Fieldwrens. We looked but could 
see no whales breaking the stillness of the ocean. 





Great Cormorant 


Photo: David Boyle 
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Lynne Clarke 


As we returned, a superb Nankeen Kestrel was sunning 
himself on a pole, feathers fluffed up, and three 
kangaroos quietly browsed in the heathland. One was 
an immature, and it was reported that a female 
appeared to have a joey in her pouch. 25 bird species 
were recorded for this section. 


We proceeded to Coogoorah Park, beside the Anglesea 
River for our morning tea. Quite near, facing us, a 
Ring-tailed Possum had fitted precisely into a gum tree 
hollow and was being warmed by the sun. It turned its 
head towards us, opening one eye, but was otherwise 
untroubled. 


We walked beside the river, vainly watching for 
Southern Emu-wren among the thick tussocks, then into 
the bush nearby. Trim Greenhoods were in flower 
beside the path, and we had some lovely views of 
Brown and Striated Thornbills. Out on the boardwalks 
again, a collection of ducks, Pacific Black Duck, 
Chestnut Teal and Grey Teal, with their heads tucked 
under their wings rested some distance away. A 
beautiful Great Cormorant was perched on a dead tree 
with its wings hung out to dry in the sun. 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoos screeched across the clear 
blue air and Superb Fairy-wrens, mainly in eclipse 
plumage, were everywhere. 28 species were recorded 
here. 


It was a remarkably successful day, and although birds 
were sometimes few and far between, much pleasure 
was enjoyed by all. 


The fog was still enveloping Geelong when we returned, 
with very cold still air. We had had the best of the day at 
Anglesea. 





Nankeen Kestrel (male) 


Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Coogoorah Park Photo: Alison Watson 
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Some flowering plants observed on the Mid-Week Bird Group Excursion to Anglesea. 





Correa reflexa, Common Correa Epacris impressa, Common Heath Olearia teretifolia, Cypress Daisy-bush 


Photos: David Boyle 


WIDER GEELONG FLORA LECTURE 


Tuesday 9th" October 2018 
7:30pm 


Carnivorous Plants 


Mir Roger Wileman 


From the Australian Plant Socie 


Location: Geelong Botanic Gardens; Meeting Room. 
Tea/coffee available at 7pm. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Road & Eastern Park Circuit. 
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June-July bird observations—some highlights 


Sometimes there are birding locations that do not 
necessarily appear productive or special with a casual 
glance but prove to be quite remarkable. The current 
spate of winter records from the grasslands around 
Avalon show how rich in food items this large grassy 
paddock system must be. Regular records of Eastern 
Barn Owls have been noted this month. Many 
Black-shouldered Kites have been seen, including a 
record of 37 birds. It's well worth paying attention to 
check these birds carefully, considering the recent record 
of the very similar and extremely rare Letter-winged Kite 
at Rupanyup in recent weeks. It is 40 years since this 
enigmatic and irruptive species last paid a visit to our 
region, at the Avalon area. Locally noteworthy raptor 
species Spotted Harriers and up to three Black 
Falcons have delighted observers with their masterful 
flying and hunting skills over these same Avalon 
grasslands. Continuing with our raptor theme, 
Australian Hobbies continue to thrill observers, and the 
mid-city antics of a particular bird seen hunting House 
Sparrows and possibly Common Starlings at dusk, 
sometimes amongst moving cars, has been quite the 
show again this winter. The glorious white morph Grey 
Goshawk at Point Henry was a surprise, and Little 
Eagles, Whistling Kites and Wedge-tailed Eagles over 
the inner suburbs show that it is worth watching the skies 
in town as well as rural areas. 


A small flock of Banded Stilts have returned to the 
Moolap Saltworks; and a flock of 55 Freckled Ducks at 
Blue Waters Lake in urban Ocean Grove was a great 
find, along with over 100 at Lake Lorne. Currently 
Pink-eared Ducks number well over 1000 at Lake 
Lorne, so it will be interesting to see how long they stay. 
Caspian Terns breed at Mud Islands over spring and 
summer and use our estuaries and lake shores to rest at 
times, so it was great to see nine birds at Barwon Heads. 
Fairy Terns off Point Lonsdale were a good record as 
were the three White-fronted Terns seen there—a bird 
not often seen in our region and only usually in winter. 


And before we leave waterbirds—there was a most 
unexpected adult male Northern Shoveler at Lake 
Modewarre the morning after the July Bird Group 
meeting. This species in an infrequent vagrant to 
Australia, strongly migratory and breeding in northern 
Eurasia and then, normally, in the non-breeding season 
moving as far south as Thailand. 


July is a good time to seek out the migratory passerine 
species before they begin to head back to their breeding 
areas—often the wetter gullies of the Otways or further 
afield. Pink and Rose Robin records continue to drift in 
from various locations including Barwon Heads, Beeac 
and Eastern Park. Both species can be fairly cryptic. The 
July Bird Group meeting presentation by Sean Dooley 
from BirdLife gave plenty of pointers on how to 
distinguish the brown-grey individuals. 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Fan-tailed Cuckoos in St Leonards and Avalon could be 
early arrivals for spring or over-wintering individuals. A 
large flock of Pied Currawongs in Bacchus Marsh 
seems to be indicative of the recent arrival of this 
species in that area as an autumn-winter visitor. Swift 
Parrots are alarmingly threatened now, with breeding 
and feeding habitat destruction. Local records have been 
sparse this past year or two, so a flock of 17 Swift 
Parrots in Newtown was a wonderful record, which 
shows the benefit of being aware of their characteristic 
‘swit-swit’ call to reveal their presence and keeping 
aware of your neighbourhood birds. They only appeared 
briefly and flew on to unknown destinations. 


Weebill records are now a regular monthly feature of the 
Geelong region, again having a characteristic cheery 
whistling call. It will be interesting to see if they remain a 
regular part of our urban avifauna long term or are a 
transient, though much enjoyed, feature for the time 
being only. A record of two Singing Honeyeaters, 
feeding on fruits of a street tree on the urban fringe, is 
fascinating as the species is rarely observed in our 
region away from coastal scrub. A Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater in an urban garden alerts us to the fact that 
these birds will soon be passing back through Geelong in 
small, often inconspicuous, flocks, heading back to the 
Otways to breed; so keep an ear and an eye out for 
them. 


Finally, the beautiful Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo is 
much loved by many people. We receive good numbers 
of records submitted regularly from all corners of our 
Bellarine Peninsula and Surf Coast. 


We encourage everyone to keep these records flowing to 
the GFNC website and eBird to help paint the picture of 
the local bird populations and movements. 


As always, with thanks to the keen observers of the 
Geelong region birdlife acknowledged here: 


Andrea Dennett, Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, 
Bernie Lingham, Bridget Inder, Chrissy Freestone, 
Craig Morley, David Hollands, David Tytherleigh, 
Dean Hewish, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, 

Glenn Fletcher, Graeme Tribe, Graham Possingham, 
Jeff Dagg, Jen Carr, Jennie Turner, Jenny Possingham, 
John Newman, Kate Hope, Lib Macpherson, 

Maddie Glynn, Marilyn Hewish, Paul Schillier, 

Phil Hunter, Richard Weatherly, Robert Missen, 
Ross Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Steven Smithyman, 
Tom Fletcher. 
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Out and about: 


Of all the plant families, the orchids seem to fascinate 
us the most. They are the largest plant family in the 
world and include both terrestrial and epiphytic species, 
some small and almost inconspicuous, some large and 
showy. Why do they intrigue us so? Possibly because of 
their curious flowers, their rarity and their intricate 
pollination devices that include trickery or deception, as 
well as their sometime dependence on soil fungi or fire 
for survival. 


Locally it is the terrestrial orchids that claim our 
attention. There is only one epiphytic species, the 
Butterfly Orchid Sarcochilus australis of the rainforest 
fern gullies, and it is rare and difficult to find. The flowers 
are small, yellowish-green and sweetly scented, and 
trail down a hanging stem. The plant grows on Prickly 
Currant, Hazel Pomaderris and Austral Mulberry, not on 
tall eucalypts, although fallen plants may sometimes be 
found growing on ferns and rocks. 


All orchids have three sepals and three petals, but one 
petal is modified into a lip, the labellum. This is often 
very different from the other petals. It can be smooth, 
hairy, fringed, hinged and mobile, or at the end of a long 
stalk. It usually contains calli in a distinct pattern. The 
sepals may form ears. Some orchids have strange 
forms, resembling a flying duck, a little helmet or 
insects. Greenhoods have a distinctive hood, the galea, 
formed by the union of the petals and the dorsal sepal. 
The lateral sepals are joined at the base and are either 
held erect beside the galea or bent down against the 
ovary. 


All orchids have a column, made up of the united 
stamens, style and stigma. It sits on top of the ovary in 
the centre of the flower. In Greenhoods the column is 
winged, giving the genus its name (Pterostylis, from the 
Greek for ‘wing’). The wings trap and guide visiting 
pollinating insects. The labellum is hinged to the base of 
the column and triggered from its set position by the 
touch of the insect. 


Thelymitra labellums are either simply adorned or 
closely resemble the sepals and petals. The column in 
most species is quite conspicuous and may be of a 
different colour from the rest of the flower. It has two 
side lobes or column arms that may end in projecting 
hair tufts. There is great variation. Thelymitra gets its 
name from ‘thelys’ = female and ‘mitra’ = cap, turban, 
referring to the hooded column of some species. 


In orchids the pollen is bound together in bundles, the 
pollinia, which sit in the anther. These are easily carried 
by pollinating insects and are an efficient way of 
transferring pollen to the stigma of another flower. Some 
flowers are upside down, as in the Leek Orchids or 
Duck Orchids; there is usually a good reason for this, 
form and position assisting pollination. 


Terrestrial orchids can live singly or in colonies. Their 
leaves can appear before, at the same time or after the 
plant has flowered. The leaves may form a rosette, may 
be single or up a stem, or the flower stem may arise 
from a single bract with no true leaves. There may be a 
single flower to a stem, or many. 
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Why orchids? 
Valda Dedman 


Pollinators vary. Some are specific to the species. Some 
are attracted by pheromones. Most plants offer a nectar 
reward to pollinators; many orchids use food deception, 
looking or smelling like food, but offering no edible 
reward. Others produce nectar in profusion. Some 
plants mimic insects and even dupe them into 
pseudocopulation. 


The hooded flower of Greenhoods is an insect trap. A 
male fungus gnat lands on the sensitive labellum, which 
throws him against the column. As he escapes his back 
brushes past the friable pollen. The tiny grains that stick 
to his back are strategically placed to contact the stigma 
of the next plant he visits. It may take up to an hour for 
the labellum to reset. 


The tube formed by the column and labellum, the 
presence of nectar and the sweet odour of Red Beaks 
Pyrorchis nigricans suggest they are pollinated by bees. 


Leek orchids are pollinated by nectar-seeking wasps, 
bees, flies and beetles. Nectar is secreted from the 
labellum callus and collects in a pool at the base of the 
inside of the flower. Insects are attracted by the sweet 
odour, which is strong in some species, and by the 
dense flowers. Many non-pollinating insects also visit. 
Tiny flies that rest or feed on the flowers often contact 
the pollinia, which stick to their thorax. They cannot fly 
with their heavy load and die in the flower. 


Helmet orchids have no detectable odour but attract 
fungus gnats. It has been suggested that their shape 
and colour mimic the fungi that gnats visit to lay their 
eggs. Mosquito-like fungus gnats enter the flower of the 
Small Helmet Orchid Corybas unguiculatus through a 
tiny lobed opening, the auricle, at the base of the 
labellum to pollinate the flower. The immobile labellum 
is at the top of the flower and has a thickened plate-like 
Callus. 


The flowers of the Mayfly Orchid Acianthus caudatus, 
on the other hand, emit a foul smell on warm days, and 
this attracts fungus gnats. They crawl up the labellum to 
get the nectar secreted by glands at its base. The 
copious nectar stupefies them, allowing the pollinia to 
stick to their back. Flowers can also self-pollinate when 
pollen from the anther falls on to the stigma. 


Gastrodia sesamoides is self-pollinating but Gastrodia 
procera flowers are pollinated by native bees. They 
collect a pollen-like substance that is produced 
abundantly by the labellum. Both Gastrodia species 
have cinnamon-scented flowers and are sometimes 
called Cinnamon Bells. Both are hemiparasitic, 
supplementing their nutrition from soil fungi. They are 
leafless, and have some chlorophyll in their stem, but 
need extra nutrients. 


The Large Duck Orchid Caleana major is pollinated by a 
male sawfly. The hinged labellum snaps closed at the 
slightest touch, pinning the pollinating sawfly against the 
column. 


The Fringed Hare Orchid Leporella fimbriata is the only 
orchid known that relies exclusively on sexually 


deceived male ants for pollination. Glands on the petals 
exude a scent that attracts male flying ants that are in 
search of a queen with which to mate and start a new 
colony. The male Myrmecia urens attempts to mate with 
the fringed labellum and lies across it in a position that 
allows him to transfer pollen to the stigma and collect 
pollinia from the anther as he leaves. The pollinia are 
attached in such a way that they are not destroyed by 
antibiotic secretions on the surface of his body. 


Horned orchids Orthoceras are self-pollinating, 
reproducing only from seed. After pollination the 
labellum closes upward, pushing the stigma against the 
pollinia. The dorsal sepal pushes forward, effectively 
sealing the flower. The pollen grains grow through the 
back of the stigma and down unto the ovary where they 
fertilise the ovules that will later become the seed. 


Sun orchids are reluctant to open, even on sunny days. 
A few, like the Pink Sun Orchid Thelymitra carnea can 
self-pollinate without opening if the weather is cloudy or 
cool. Some orchids, like the Beard orchids Calochilus 
will self-pollinate if not visited by insects. 


Orchid seed is tiny, fine dust to be scattered by air 
currents. A single orchid may produce a thousand or 
even a million seeds, but few germinate successfully 
and grow into the tuber that sends up the plant stem. 
The seed has no stored food source to aid germination 
and early growth. In the bush, orchid seed requires the 
help of a mycorrhizal fungus for seedling development. 
Some species are dependent on the fungus association 
throughout their life cycle, whereas some adult plants 
can thrive without a fungus. A fungus invades the seed 
and sometimes kills it, or the orchid may kill the fungus. 
When a balance is reached, the fungus stays alive and 
supplies food for the orchid. Sometimes the soil fungi 
may be in contact with the roots of trees. 


Terrestrial orchids produce small tubers (tuberoids), 
which are really storage roots. They allow the orchids to 
survive (by avoidance) the extremes of heat or dryness 
which occur in late spring and summer. Tubers contain 
an apical bud, and new roots are produced from the 
base as it elongates into a new stem. Some species 
produce a single tuber each year, which replaces the 
parent tuber. The Potato Orchid or Cinnamon Bells 
Gastrodia sesamoides has a large tuber, which was 
roasted by Aboriginal people. They also used tubers of 
Glossodia, Cryptostylis, Dipodium, Pterostylis and 
Lyperanthus. Potato Orchid plants die down each year 
to the underground tuber. 


The Yellow Leek Orchid Prasophyllum flavum is thought 
to be hemiparasitic and usually grows with Mountain 
Ash. Its roots differ from all other leek orchids, being a 
mix of fleshy rhizomes and tubers. Dipodium have an 
underground rhizome with thick fleshy roots, where 
contact with soil fungi occurs. Dipodium are pollinated 
by small bees and reproduce solely from seed, in spite 
of their tubers. 


Many terrestrial orchids which grow in colonies increase 
by producing more than one new tuber each season. 
Thus the colonies increase in size and spread into new 
territory. The extra daughter tubers are produced at the 
end of long, stolon-like roots and are of similar shape 
and size to the parent tuber. Examples are Corybas, 
Acianthus, Crytostylis, Pterostylis and Lyperanthus. 
Species of Caladenia do not reproduce in this way, 

with notable exceptions of C. latifolia and C. menziesii. 


The Swamp Greenhood Pterostylis tenuissima grows 
only under Woolly Teatree in swampy black mud. 
Rosettes form only on non-flowering plants. Vegetative 
tubers develop and grow into loose colonies of plants. 


Austral Ladies Tresses Spiranthes australis grow in 
water for most of the year. Reproduction is mostly from 
seed, but new plants also grow from small buds that 
form on the roots. A few plants with white flowers 
instead of the usual pink-and-white are self-pollinating 
clones. 


The Lizard Orchid Burnettia cuneata grows in soggy soil 
in thick shrubby swamps and only flowers after fire. It 
then dies. It reproduces only from seed, and the tuber 
that grows must survive underground sometimes for 
many years before it gets its chance to grow and flower. 
It gets its food from a hemiparasitic relationship with 
fungi thought to be associated with the Scented 
Paperbark that share its habitat. It is relatively 
uncommon. The flowers open widely for only one or two 
days, so you are very lucky if you see a Lizard Orchid. 


About sixteen species of Australian terrestrial orchids 
are dependent on the stimulus provided by summer fire 
before they will flower. Only three are in eastern 
Australia: Burnettia cuneata, Caladenia menziesii and 
Pyrorchis nigricans. Orchid flowering is stimulated the 
following spring in many species. These include 
Glossodia major, Diuris sulphurea and Thelymitra 
aristata. However there are many species that are 
inhibited by summer fires, including Pterostylis concinna, 
Acianthus caudatus and Corybas diemenicus. 


References 
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July fauna report 


Mammals 


In the last month or so, we have recorded some 
wonderful observations, with the most interesting being 
the report from Maddie Glynn of a Pygmy Sperm Whale 
that was washed ashore—at first alive on Thirteenth 
Beach on 7 July and later found dead near Black Rocks. 
According to Warneke in Mammals of Victoria (1995, p. 
299), '(they) appear to prefer deep waters beyond the 
continental shelf.' There had been 10 records of the 
species up to that time in Victoria, with few since, so this 
record is a valuable one. 


A Short-beaked Echidna was seen by Ross Auchettl on 
28 June beside Island Track in the Brisbane Ranges—as 
usual for the species, it dug in when approached. They 
like warmer weather and become inactive when the 
temperature drops below about 9°C, and when it exceeds 
about 32°C. 


The discovery of a dead male Swamp Antechinus about 
200 m west of Bird Rock Lookout at Jan Juc on 16 June 
by Graeme Stockton was a valuable find. It confirms the 
presence of this rare marsupial in the area. The 
antechinus is one of a tiny group of species in which all 
the males die after mating. 


A male Brush-tailed Phascogale was recorded as a 
road-kill on the Anakie-Ballan Road by Wendy and Colin 
Cook on 22 June. The Brisbane Ranges is the ‘home’ of 
this beautiful little marsupial in our region, having become 
extinct on the Bellarine Peninsula around the 1950s. 


Koalas remain abundant locally, despite the many health 
and other problems they face. One was seen by Kristen 
Cook near the Grey River Road in the Otway Ranges on 
17 June, and another later in the day at the Grey River 
Picnic Area. Bridget Inder and Ross Auchettl saw a male 
near Loop Track and a female only 100 m or so away on 
24 June. One was seen; three others heard calling after 
dusk at the Sheoak Picnic Area in the Otway Ranges on 
1 July by Chrissy Freestone and George Appleby. Ross 
Auchettl came good on his promise to a group of friends 
that they would see one during a visit to the Bamganie 
State Forest also on 1 July. Three weeks later on 21 July, 
Bernie and Barry Lingham met a Koala on the Ted Errey 
Nature Circuit in the Brisbane Ranges—it was at ground 
level when first encountered but climbed about 1.5 m up 
a burnt ironbark. Presumably reassured there was no 
risk, it descended to the ground and wandered off 
through the undergrowth. 


A Common Brushtail Possum was seen sitting in a 
dead wattle beside the driveway at Eclipse Creek, 
Meredith, possibly dazzled by the car lights on 9 June 
(Wendy Cook). Further into the Brisbane Ranges Ross 
Auchettl observed three in the vicinity of Glider and Bluff 
Tracks at night on 30 June; one was first seen on the 
ground, another located after hearing its guttural calls 
while the third was noted sitting on a branch of a very 
large, old Red Ironbark. 


In our region, the Yellow-bellied Glider is confined to the 
forest in the Otway Ranges. It is usually heard before 
being seen, its extraordinarily loud call carrying for a long 
way. On 1 July Chrissy Freestone and George Appleby 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


heard three individuals calling at Sheoak Picnic Area and 
one at Blanket Leaf Picnic Area. 


Sugar Gliders are more widespread. In the Brisbane 
Ranges they are regularly seen by Ross Auchetti during 
his spotlight walks. On 30 June one was seen off Glider 
Track, feeding in a wattle, another was ‘trying to hide’ (as 
Ross reported) behind a thin branch, while a third was 
seen gliding to a eucalypt beside the track. Later in the 
night, two were seen along Bluff Track. 


The Common Ringtail Possum is the most widespread 
of the possum-glider group of mammals in the Geelong 
region, being found in the suburbs, coastal areas, open 
woodlands and forests. One was observed near Glider 
Track on 30 June. 


Two reports of Eastern Grey Kangaroos are listed this 
month. Nine were seen in grassland at the end of 
Andersons Road, Swan Bay west shore, on 24 June by 
Chrissy Freestone and George Appleby; 35 were seen 
loafing in long grass on the edge of Brown Swamp, 
Modewarre on 1 July by John Newman. 


The Red-necked Wallaby is usually seen in the Otway 
Ranges. This was the case when Wendy and Colin Cook 
saw one on the Grey River Road on 17 June. 


Swamp Wallabies are widespread. On 21 June Wendy 
Cook found one road-killed on Slate Quarry Road just 
west of the Moorabool River. She noted that she had 
often seen a wallaby grazing on the roadside in the same 
locality during the last two years. ‘It always displayed 
excellent road sense, so in time | will notice if this is a 
different one.’ Wendy also noted two at Whinray Road, 
Meredith, on 25 June, one following the other, just a few 
metres apart. 


Despite efforts to control them, the Red Fox remains 
abundant. One was heard calling loudly and repeatedly in 
an area off Reids Road in the northern Brisbane Ranges 
on 22 June (Ross Auchettl), and another was seen on the 
west shore of Swan Bay by Chrissy Freestone and 
George Appleby on 24 June. It was a healthy-looking 
individual. There were a lot of rabbits in the area, so 
hopefully it was hunting them, not the local birds! (If you 
have driven to Castlemaine in the last year or two, you 
may have noticed the infamous fox-fence near Guildford. 
Here a shooter has suspended over 200 foxes shot in the 
local area. It is a rather grotesque display but suggests 
perhaps the abundance of the animals in the area. Local 
‘fences’ are less conspicuous and far smaller.) 


We have the first record this winter of the Southern 
Right Whale, with Geoff Gates watching two cruising 
slowly eastwards only 200 m or so off Winkipop Reef 
near Bells Beach on 19 July. 


Herps 


Winter is not the most productive time for records of 
either reptiles or frogs, but we do have several of interest. 
Jennie Turner found a Marbled Gecko at Breamlea on 
19 July and Lance Breguet uncovered a Blotched Blue- 
tongued Lizard and a Little Whip Snake just 10 m apart 
at Buckley Falls on 11 July. 


Common Froglets were heard calling from the wetland References 

to the east of the main waterhole at the Ocean Grove 22 
Nature Reserve on 28 July by Jenny and Graham cr nea P Ar) 
Possingham, and John Newman heard a Brown Tree disinbution Beale ahi conservation OUP 
Frog calling at Jerringot on 8 July. Melbourne. gy i 


Observers: thanks to all the Club members who 
recorded their fauna observations over the last month. 


Next fauna surveys 


Yaugher 
9—12 August 2018 


This is another of our on-going surveys. We will be based at our house 2210 Barwon Downs-Forrest Road, 
Yaugher—the open gate is directly opposite the end of Yaugher Road, about 100 m past Boundary Road on the west 
side. 


Be careful driving in and out as the road can be very busy at times and there is a blind bend near the gate. 


For anyone interested in staying overnight at the house, there are several armchairs, a spare mattress or two, a 
double futon—indoor camping! The house has a well equipped kitchen and bathroom, hot water and an open fire. 
Alternatively there is accommodation at the Forrest caravan park. 


The program is as follows: 
e Thursday 9 August: meet at the house at 1.00 p.m. and set out Elliott traps. 
e Friday 10 August: meet at the house at 9.00 a.m. to check the Elliott traps. 


e Saturday 11 August: meet at the house at 9.00 a.m. to check the Elliotts. We will also be setting up the Club's 
four Best Guarder cameras in the Otway forest in a search for the small possums and gliders, with the 
Feather-tail Glider our main target species, but also the Eastern Pygmy-possum. 


e Sunday 12 August: meet at 9.00 a.m. to check and collect the Elliotts. 


There will be ample time to visit several parts of the Otway Ranges such as Lake Elizabeth, Kaang Quarry, and other 
sites where we have good opportunities to search for Ghost Shrimps, velvet worms and other Otway ‘specials’. 


September 6—9: Bamganie State Forest. Details of the meeting place and times are still being arranged. However 
we will begin as usual setting Elliotts on Thursday 6 September which is just 2 days after the General Meeting. Full 
details of the meeting place, times and other information will be printed in the September issue of the Geelong 
Naturalist so keep a look out for that if you would like to take part. 


The club held a Sunday excursion to Bamganie forest in November 2017—see the report in the December issue (vol. 
53, no. 8) of the Geelong Naturalist. 


October 11-14: Anglesea Heath. 
November (date to be advised): check on tiles at various localities. 


December (date to be advised): Swan Bay shoreline, Swamp Skink search. 





July butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


1 Cabbage White was seen by John Newman on 27 July at Skene Street, Newtown. 
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Spiders—can we be friends? 


A parcel arrived from my sister marked ‘Do not open 
until the 25th’. So, on my birthday it was duly opened 
and | fell about laughing. It was a book called Spiders: 
learning to love them by Lynne Kelly, a Melbourne 
writer who now lives at Cottles Bridge. 


My sister knows that | have never loved spiders. 

| tolerate them outside, but in my mind there is an 
invisible sign, in spider size and language, beside every 
door and crevice in my house, that clearly states to any 
that dares to approach—enter at your own risk. Better 
for you not to try. 


With a slight shudder, | inspected the cover—a close-up 
of the face of a jumping spider. | discovered that the 
author had been even more of an arachnophobe than I. 
She decided to overcome it by facing her fears and 
gradually exposing herself to the real thing—these 
small, silent creatures with strange faces, multiple eyes 
and eight unpredictable legs. 


In becoming something of an expert she has learned so 
much of their extraordinary ways, watched them so 
carefully, entered their worlds with such sympathy, that 
she is now besotted. Could | be too? Do | want to be? 


| have begun to look at my spiders more closely. One 
shiny Autumn morning | found a fine Orb-weaving 
Spider, (Nephila sp.) sitting in the middle of its web, in 
full view, both of me and the Red Wattlebirds not far 
away. | went inside to fetch my camera. By the time | 
came out again, both the spider and her web had 
disappeared. | know they bundle up their webs in a 
matter of seconds and once hidden are almost 
impossible to find. Though | looked at dusk and dawn 
each day for some time and in full darkness as well, | 
never saw a trace of this one again. | do think a bird 
made a swift meal of her. 


For years | have vacuumed any spider that ventures 
inside. A medium sized Daddy Long-legs (Pholcus sp.) 
had settled itself in the bathroom. | decided that | should 
observe this one more carefully, as Lynne Kelly had told 
me that these are serious predators of other 
spiders—their favourite food includes Red Backs. They 
really ought to be my best friends, but | still don’t want 
one suspended above me when | am in the shower. A 
few days later | found it dead on the bathroom floor. It 
can’t have died of starvation, or of old age. But this one 
had succumbed to something, possibly a battle with 
another spider. A silent life and death drama may have 
occurred overnight in my own home. 


Lynne Clarke 


| don’t see me going to Lynne Kelly’s lengths, who even 
names the various Black House Spiders (Badumna 
insignis) that inhabit her home, but she certainly opens 
one’s eyes to many wonders in the world of spiders. 
Who could fail to be impressed with the complexity of 
the eyes of the tiny jumping spiders, so that the 
eyesight of these minute creatures may be almost as 
good as ours. Their visual acuity makes them the 
‘intellectual giants of the arachnid world’. It enables 
them to employ behavioural sequences based on 
problem solving and planning. | can well believe it as | 
have observed some amazing behaviour by one myself 
(Clarke 2015, p. 9). 


A common South Australian spider, the Pellet Spider or 
Open-holed Trapdoor Spider (Stanwellia nebulosa), 
excavates a tunnel which is protected from predators by 
a pebble which it constructs to fit the tunnel perfectly, so 
that it can be drawn into a pocket at the side of the 
tunnel. This allows access by the owner, or pulled down 
at will to display a false floor to an attacker, while the 
builder hides safely below. Astounding. 


Edith Coleman, the Melbourne lady who connected 
wasps with the pollination of so many of our orchids in 
the 1920s, was also into spiders. At one point she had 
jars containing huntsman spiders (Holconia spp.) in 
museum jars covering every surface of her bedroom 
and would check their progress in the middle of the 
night. ‘Her husband James ... moved to the sleep out 
for the duration of her spider work.’ (Clode 2018). 


Probably more than 30 different types of spider inhabit 
my garden, most nameless to me. Australia is spider 
central, with many thousands of species and more 
being described all the time. Some in our own 
backyards could be new to science. They do have their 
fascination. But | still jump as | turn a page to see a 
mere inky impression of yet another one in this book. | 
am both awed and repelled by them and their ways but 
am giving them a little more room. 


References 
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Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 
deductible. 
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General meeting report—The Victorian Gas Program in South West Victoria 
3 July 2018 


The Club hosted a presentation on the Victorian Gas 
Program in South West Victoria by Dr Louise Goldie 
Divko and Grant Clarke from the Geological Survey of 
Victoria. This report provides an outline of their 
presentation. 


° 2012 moratorium introduced for conventional 
onshore gas extraction (ending 30 June 2020) 

° 2016 ban introduced on unconventional gas 
extraction (fracking and coal seam gas) 

° 2017 Victorian Gas Program established 

° 2020 Victorian Gas Program results due 


In May 2018, the government also opened up an area for 
off-shore exploration in South West Victoria within the 
three-mile zone of the shore, which is under State 
jurisdiction. Bids are due February 2019. 


Gas will be in the mix for our energy sources for a while 
longer while we move towards full dependence on 
renewables by 2040. 


The gas/geological resources belong to the people of 


seals the gas 
in the trap so 
it cannot 
escape 





Figure 1: Requirements for viable gas resources. 


Victorian Gas Program Aims 


6 to produce an estimate of gas potential (onshore 
conventional and offshore) 

. to investigate risks and benefits of onshore 
conventional gas 

° to assess the potential to increase underground 
gas storage (around Port Campbell) 

. to support exploration for offshore gas 


‘Underground storage’ refers to the use of depleted 
basins to store gas that has been extracted from 


(3) RESERVOIR - where the gas is trapped within a (4) GEOLOGICAL (2) 
STRUCTURE - that is like an inverted dish with the gas held underneath MIGRATION - 
~ i gas moves from 
source to trap 
(5) SEAL through porous 
Impermeable and permeable 
rock eg. | rocks eg. 
claystone or sandstone 
mudstone, 
directly (1) SOURCE - 
above the gas generated 
reservoir dependent on 





Elissa Ashton-Smith 


Victoria. Therefore, the data from mining belongs to, and 
must be accessible to everyone. 


Gas is only found in sedimentary basins. In Victoria, such 
basins are the Otway, Murray and Gippsland Basins. The 
Gippsland Basin gas has been relatively ‘cheap’ and 
productive. Of the other two Basins, the Otway Basin is 
considered to have the most potential for gas extraction. 
Some gas is currently produced in the Otway Basin, 
mostly offshore. 


To have viable gas resources, you need three 

types of rock: a source where the gas comes from; a 
reservoir, which has to be porous enough for gas to 
travel through, for example sandstone; and a seal, which 
is non-porous rock (higher molecular density) and sits 
above like an upside down bowl, trapping the gas and 
preventing it from dispersing (see Figure 1 below). 


Louise gave the example of the Eumarella formation as 
the source, the Waare formation as a reservoir and the 
Belfast Mudstone as a seal. 


J © organic matter 
* temperature 
* burial depth 
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elsewhere, so it can be drawn on as needed. 


One major piece of work is a $1.62 million contract 
awarded to a specialist company to build a 3D model of 
the Otway Basin. 


Other parts of the program include: 


e rock characterisation studies 

° groundwater sampling (100 bores on roadsides) 
. atmospheric testing (ongoing) 

° developing an inventory of land uses and valued 


landscape features in areas with gas potential. 
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In August, another major piece of work will commence; 
an Airborne Gravity Survey of the Otway Basin. This will 
run for 12 weeks covering an area of 16 000 square 
kilometres onshore and offshore, flying two small, 
fixed-wing planes at an altitude of 150 m above ground. 
By testing extremely small variations in gravity, the 
scientists are able to gauge the density/porosity of rocks. 


There is a Stakeholder Advisory Panel, chaired by Chief 
Scientist, Dr Amanda Caples, with panel members from 
community, industry, environment, and including an 
anti-fracking advocate from Moriac. The Panel meets 
quarterly and is tasked with looking at the risks, benefits 
and impacts. They produce a communique after each 
meeting and will produce a final report for the Minister by 
2020. 


Final reports due in 2020 will include the following (as 
well as the outcomes mentioned previously): 


. investigation of high potential onshore 
conventional gas areas, including an inventory of 
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land uses and valued landscape features in those 
areas 

. baseline environmental data on groundwater and 
atmospheric conditions in the South West 

° a legacy of community engagement with the 
geoscience team in the South West 

. recommendations for best practice regulatory 
improvements. 


One of the questions asked by a GFNC member was 
whether the Government investment in this Gas Program 
will be recouped from companies that take up mining 
leases. The answer was no—the Government sees their 
investment as worthwhile, given the economic benefits of 
gas extraction. 


Further information, including Stakeholder Advisory 
Panel Communiques, is available at 
earthresources.vic.gov.au/earth -resources/victorian- 
gas-program 
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Figure 2: Map of area for Airborne Gravity Survey 


Honey, have you seen the kids? 


Playing host to a resident Masked Lapwing pair, as my 
neighbours and | have done for some years, can be quite 
stressful, and very noisy. This season's first clutch 
hatched on 18 July, almost exactly a year to the day from 
last year's first clutch. Only three chicks came down off 
the flat, first-storey roof that the pair use as their nest 
site, compared with the four they usually start with. The 
chicks were seen feeding actively, but also spending a lot 
of time being brooded, which wasn't surprising, as the 
temperatures that first week were very chilly, not even 
reaching 11°C on the chicks’ second day. 


Day 5 we were down to 2 chicks and by the morning of 
Day 7 there was only one chick in sight. The bodies of 
the other two chicks were discovered, not showing any 
signs of attack or other injury, so perhaps cold or hunger 
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Deborah Evans 


had taken their toll. One wonders how lapwing chicks out 
in the ‘wild’ are coping. 


Late on the afternoon of Day 7, my neighbour and | were 
drawn out of our houses by continuous loud calling from 
the lapwings, who were both up on my roof. We feared 
the worst, as the parents would never leave a chick 
unattended, but search though we might, we could not 
find the chick or a third little body. But then, a miracle. 
There on my lawn was the chick running round with one 
of the parents on call for brooding as required. Where the 
chick had been is a mystery, to both us and its parents, 
by the sound of it. 


We all breathed a sigh of relief, but it’s going to be a long 
season! 





ytiejud Discover adventure with purpose, connect with 
J other young people, hear from inspiring speakers 
d andcaze & learn leadership tips to do stuff that matters. 


INTREPID LANDCARE LEADERSHIP RETREAT 
GEELONG, VICTORIA 


Friday 14th - Sunday 16th September 2018 

Location: Staughton Vale Outdoor Education Centre, Staughton Vale 

For young people 16 - 35 years 

Application close 26th August. More info: intrepidlandcare.org/events/gil 

This retreat is supported by Geelong Landcare Network and Corangamite 

CMA through funding from the Victorian Government Victorian Landcare Program. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion report—Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve 
26 July 2018 
Leader: Cheryl West Lau 


The day was fine and sunny with only a light wind and as 
a consequence, the birds were out and calling. In the 
parking area one of our party who arrived early had a 
Grey Shrike-thrush jump onto his car bonnet to say hello. 
We had only walked a few metres down the north path of 
the Reserve before we were greeted by a Scarlet Robin, 
more Grey Shrike-thrush, a Buff-rumped Thornbill, along 
with several Superb Fairy-wrens feeding on the ground. 
Eastern Spinebills were seen and heard calling in the 
trees. The path along the northern boundary of the 
Reserve is popular with the birds as it borders farm 
paddocks on one side and the dense forest of the 
Reserve on the other. 


Further down the path Golden Whistlers and 
White-throated Treecreepers were sighted, along with 
one of the highlights of the day—a flock of Varied 
Sittellas that were feeding in the trees above the path 
(see the photo below of a Varied Sittella, Black-capped 
ssp. that was noted in the flock). On the paddock side 
we could hear a Laughing Kookaburra; Australian Wood 
Ducks and Australian Shelducks were seen flying near a 
dam. Other sightings along the path were Weebill and 


Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve Bird List 


Varied Sittella 


Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Galah 

Crimson Rosella 

Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Weebill 


Cheryl West Lau 


Brown Thornbills and with the mistletoe in flower, 
honeyeaters and Eastern Spinebills were enjoying the 
nectar. Crescent, New Holland and Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters were recorded. 


We crossed over the aqueduct that runs through the 
Reserve, which used to supply water to the Anglesea 
district but was discontinued around 20 years ago. 
Alongside this section is a small dam and a Little Pied 
Cormorant, startled by our arrival, flew off. We then 
walked along tracks in the middle of the Reserve, where 
White-eared Honeyeaters and another pair of Scarlet 
Robins were observed. 


Although the number of birds weren’t as high as along 
the northern path, we did see some new species, such 
as Eastern Yellow Robins, male and female 
Mistletoebirds, and one of our party caught sight of and 
photographed a Bassian Thrush sitting quietly in the 
undergrowth. 


We then walked back to the cars along a path beside the 
old aqueduct. Surprisingly, no raptors were sighted. 


Varied Sittella, Black-capped ssp. 


Scarlet Robin (female) 





Bassian Thrush 


Photos: Lothar Hohaus 
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Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


Saturday 25 August 2018 


Come and enjoy the You Yangs, get your much-needed exercise and have a relaxing get-together with fellow 
members. Initially we will be concentrating on giving the ‘hill’ a thorough going-over to remove regrowth which at the 
last bee we discovered had crept under our guard. Following this we will go to the downhill side of the West Walk, 


where again, regrowth removal is ongoing. 


When: Saturday 25 August between 9.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. 


Where: We are going to trial an alternative route to access our assembly area. Instead of using the Great Circle 
Drive, we'll use Rockwell Rd. The entry gate to Rockwell Rd is located at the Turntable carpark, to the right of the 
toilet block. This new route will shave off 6 km and 10 minutes travel time; further, your car’s suspension will thank 


you. 


The road to the Turntable is sealed and clearly signed with Parks Vic signs. Please be at the Turntable by 
9.15 a.m. in order to be let through the gate, as it will be locked immediately afterwards. This is to prevent the 
adventure-seeking public taking advantage, as there are many visitors that use the Turntable carpark. 


If you arrive late or have to leave early, i.e. before 3.00 p.m., you can still use the Great Circle Drive route, as | will 
unlock the gate which we have normally used. In case you arrive late and are new to our GFNC boneseeding: 

enter Great Circle Drive (it is signed), keep left at the Y branch and travel approximately 3.8 km. Keep watch for a 
yellow sign on the right indicating, 'steep ascent 20 kph’. Immediately after the sign is the entry gate. It will be closed 
but unlocked. Please close gate again after you enter. A further 300 m will bring you to our assembly area. 


Bring: Gloves, eye protection (some safety glasses will be available if you don't have any), mattock (optional). Please 
wear suitable clothing: long sleeves, trousers, high visibility vest/top and robust footwear. Plus water, 
morning tea/lunch, sunscreen, hat or rain gear, depending on weather. After all it is August. 


Contact: Beforehand: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob Beardsley 5241 1951, mobile 0455 432 353. 


On the day: Rob Beardsley 0455 432 353. 


There will be a barbeque at the lunch break—and what a way to work up an appetite! Let's hope this will 


influence your decision to attend. See you there! 


For catering purposes, please RSVP to info@gfnc.org.au or to Deborah by 19 August 
if you wish to join us for the barbeque (with dietary requirements if required). 


ANGAIR 
WILDFLOWER & 
ART WEEKEND 





22 & 23 September 
2018 


10am - 4pm 
Anglesea Memorial Hall 
McMillan Street, Anglesea 
For enquiries please email 


admin @angair.org.au 
or call 5263 1085 


www.angair.org.au € 





Weekend Attractions: 


«Spectacular displays of 
indigenous flowers 

«Guided wildflower walks and 
bus tours 

«Indigenous plants for sale 

«Art and craft exhibition and 
stalls 

*Light refreshments 

«Children's activities 

«Swap an environmental 
weed for a local plant 


*Local environmental groups’ 
information stalls 


e WWW.angair.org.au 


ANGAIR,. 


Community Bank Denriggn Ban 
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GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 19 August 2018 


Long Forest Nature Conservation Reserve 
Leader: Marilyn Hewish 


Only 50 km from Melbourne and Geelong, the Long Forest is a unique and isolated patch of mallee woodland south 
of the Divide. A 24-year study of its birds revealed 174 species, including some that are 100s of kms from their 
nearest occurrences in north-west Victoria. There are also other dry-country birds, plants and insects. Come and 
see the special mallee 'island' at our own back door. 


Meet: 8.45 a.m. at Merrimu Reservoir Picnic Ground, for a 9.00 a.m. start. If coming from Geelong, travel north on 
the road to Bacchus Marsh. Pass through the town on this road and come out the other side, still travelling north 
towards Gisborne. Drive up the hill and at the top turn right onto the Diggers Rest-Coimadai Road. The picnic 
ground is on the left just before the lake. 


After meeting, we will travel by car to several spots in Long Forest and walk some of the tracks. All walks from the 
road lead down to one of two creeks. They have inclines, but they are not too strenuous. 


Finish around 3.30 p.m. 
Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks, wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 23 August 2018 
Armstrong Creek 
Leader: Rod Lowther 


Two years ago we visited Stewarts Reserve and the Warralily Wetlands. We will revisit these locations plus other 
points along Armstrong Creek. Over the past five years there has been considerable development of the 
surrounding land, alongside extensive revegetation along the Creek. We will also see the water retention basins 
that have been created to manage additional storm water as part of a program to reduce the adverse impact on the 
Lake Connewarre system. 


During the excursion we should expect to be able to see many water bird species, and bush birds around Stewarts 
Reserve. Re-vegetation has been done along the Creek including a new native grassland. This excursion will be an 
opportunity to gauge how successful the planting has been in encouraging bird life to the area. On the other side, 
as we walk around we will also see the threats to these new habitats from the increasing population now living 
along the water course. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Warralily Wetlands located at the corner of Warralily Boulevard and Barwon Heads Road. 
Parking is available on the south side of the Boulevard, adjacent to the Wetlands. 


Bring: Water and snacks. Wear sturdy foot wear and clothing appropriate to the weather conditions. Please bring 
your lunch for those who wish to continue birding in the afternoon. 


Contact: Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 or email info@gfnc.org.au if further details are required. 


Mailing roster 
August: Diana Primrose 
September: Jan Venters 
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Coming events 


AUGUST 2018 


General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
Fauna survey: Yaugher 

Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Bird Group: Joe Benshemesh—Malleefowls 

Excursion: Long Forest 


SEPTEMBER 2018 


General Meeting: Bryan Roberts, DELWP—Protecting 
Victoria's Environment—Biodiversity 2037 
Fauna survey: Bamganie State Forest 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Excursion: Brisbane Ranges 
Committee meeting 
Bird Group: Michelle Hall—Superb Fairy-wren research at 
Serendip Sanctuary 

22-23  Angair Wildflower Show 

27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Brisbane Ranges 


Conservation subcommittee meeting 
Mid-week Bird Excursion: Armstrong Creek 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2018-2019 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 


Vice-President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Conservation Subcommittee Chair 


Rod Lowther 


0419 633 960 


rod.lowther@live.com 


seas and Comunication Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

hair 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 lphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@gmail.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Copyright: 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 27 August 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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